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The Sixth Annua! Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States was held on May 
3-4, at the University of Pennsylvania. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

Friday afternoon : Address of Welcome, by Pro- 
fessor Josiah Penniman, Vice-Provost of the Uni- 
versity ; Response, by Professor George D. Kellogg, 
Vice-President of the Association for Eastern New 
York ; Paper (illustrated) : The Genesis of Rome's 
Military Equipment, by Dr. Eugene S. McCartney, 
University of Pennsylvania ; Paper : The Encomium 
on Helen of Gorgias, by Professor Larue Van Hook, 
Columbia University; Paper (illustrated): A Jour- 
ney in Roman Africa, by Professor B. L. D'Ooge, 
Michigan State Normal College; Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer; at 7.30, Dinner at the Bartram; Friday even- 
ing, Paper (illustrated) : Sicily, Some Sites of In- 
terest to a Teacher of Vergil and Homer, by .Pro- 
fessor Walton B. McDaniel, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. — Saturday morning: Paper (illustrated): An 
Article of Roman Furniture — the Puteal, by Pro- 
fessor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College; 
Paper: What's in a name? (an account of Roman 
names), by Dr. Guy Blandin Colburn, of Swarth- 
more College; Paper: The Direct Method in Latin 
Teaching, by Dr. Edward C. Chickering, of the High 
School, Jamaica, New York City; Paper: Latin 
Composition in the Secondary School : its Object, 
Method, and Material, by Dr. B. W. Mitchell, of the 
Central High School, Philadelphia; Election of Offi- 
cers; General Business. — Saturday, at i: Luncheon, 
given by the University of Pennsylvania. — Saturday 
afternoon, Paper : Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin, 
by Professor Charles L. Durham, of Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Paper : A Characterization of Gallic Latin, 
by Professor George D. Kellogg, of Union College; 
Paper: Plautus as an Acting Dramatist, by Mr. 
Wilton W. Blancke, of Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

All the arrangements for the meeting had been 
made with admirable care, and were carried out 
with equal skill and fine taste. The dinner on Fri- 
day evening began promptly and was conducted 
with such despatch that the diners were able to 
reach the Museum, in which the sessions of the 
meeting were held, in time to allow Professor Mc 
Daniel to begin his paper at 9.30. The attendance 
was good : nearly 200 persons were present at the 
first session, 118 at the dinner, 150 at Professor 
McDaniel's paper, and over 150 at the two sessions 
on Saturday and at the luncheon. 

The meeting was thus a distinct success. The 
weather was delightful, the attendance good, the 
papers decidedly interesting and well presented, and 
there was a fair amount of discussion, at least of 
the papers approaching the realm of pedagogics. 



To some, however, there were grounds for disap- 
pointment, in the fact that certain districts and 
colleges were not represented at all at the meeting. 

Professor B. L. D'Ooge, of the Michigan State 
Normal College, and Dr. William Gallagher, of the 
Thayer Academy, South Braintrec, Mass., were pres- 
ent as Delegates from The Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South and The Classical As- 
sociation of New England; both made speeches at 
the dinner on Friday evening, in which they brought 
the greetings of their Associations. 

For the Executive Committee the Secretary-Treas- 
urer reported that his accounts had been examined 
by an Auditing Committee appointed by the' Presi- 
dent, and that the accounts had been found correct 
in all respects (the Committee consisted of Messrs. 
B. W. Mitchell and G. L. Plitt, of Philadelphia). 
The Committee recommended that a list of names of 
the members of the Association be printed in a 
pamphlet, which should also contain the Constitu- 
tion of the Association, and that the resolutions 
adopted by The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at Cincinnati, on April 14 last, 
concerning the resolutions presented in April, 191 1, 
by Professor John C. Kirtland, at the annual meet- 
ing of The Classical Association of New England, 
be approved. These recommendations, as well as 
the further suggestion that the allowance made to 
the Secretary-Treasurer and Business Manager of 
The Classical Weekly for the coming year of the 
Association for clerical assistance should be four 
hundred dollars, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions were passed extending the hearty 
thanks of the Association to the Authorities of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of the Museum of 
the University for the manifold courtesies extended 
by them to the Association, and to the members of 
the local Committee of Arrangements (especially 
Professor R. G. Kent, Dr. W. Hyde, and Dr. E. S. 
McCartney) for the fidelity and skill with which, 
they had made and carried out the plans for the 
meeting. 

The reference above to the resolutions of Profes- 
sor Kirtland calls for some explanation. 

A year ago, at the annual meeting of The Classical 
Association of New England, Professor J. C. Kirt- 
land presented resolutions reciting that there should 
be a closer union between the Gassical Associations 
of the Middle West, the Atlantic States, and New 
England, and suggesting that such union could best 
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be effected by the establishment of a council in 
which the three Associations would have equal rep- 
resentation. In April, 191 1, the resolutions were re- 
ferred by the -.liddle West Association to its Execu- 
tive Committee for consideration and report. The 
Executive Committee invited The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States and The Classical Associ- 
ation of New England to send delegates to the 
meeting of April 12-14 at Cincinnati, to take action 
on the resolutions. After considerable discussion, 
in which Mr. Kirtland and I participated as Dele- 
gates, the Committee presented a resolution to the 
j. .ssociation providing that, in any and all cases call- 
ing for concerted action by the three Associations the 
Secretaries should constitute a Council, empowered 
to act at once ; it was further provided that the action 
of its Secretary should be binding on a given Asso- 
ciation when approved by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee of that Association. This res- 
olution was adopted. This seems to me a very 
good plan; it gives a skeleton organization, which it 
will be easy enough to complete should occasion de- 
mand a fuller body, and at the same time imposes 
little or no expense upon the several Associations. 

The reports rendered by the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Business Manager of The Classical 
Weekly were in all respects exhaustive. A brief 
summary of the more important items follows : 

Balance on hand, in the treasury of The Classical 
Association, April 15, 1911, $361.38; collected during 
the year, for' back dues, $40.50, for current dues, 
$809.70, for dues for 1912-1913, $198.80, for interest, 
$9.80, for sundries, $4.20: total in the funds, $1424.38. 
The expenditures (for printing, supplies, rebates, ex- 
penses of Delegate to meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of New England, postage, clerical assist- 
ance, etc.) were $1010.81. The balance on hand, 
April 27, 1912, was $413.57 The balance at the 
close of the year was thus $52.19 larger than that at 
the beginning of the year. 

Balance in the treasury of The Classical 
Weekly, April 15, 1911, $387.22. Receipts during 
the year were $1432.72. Total in the funds $1819.94. 
The expenditures were $1283.00. The balance on 
April 27, 1912, was thus $536.94, an increase of 
$149.62 over the balance of April 15, 1911. 

The reports also gave an estimate of income for 
both the Association and The Classical Weekly to 
July I next and of the bills to be met on account of 
the current volume of The Classical Weekly. It 
was clear that Volume 5, would more than pay for it- 
self and that the balance in the treasury of the Associ- 
ation was in fact even larger than the figures indi- 
cated, since the bills for printing in connection with 
the recent annual meeting had all been met (last year 
some of these were still outstanding). 

During the year the sum of $213.21 was paid to 
The University of Chicago Press, for subscriptions 
to The Classical Journal and Classical Philology 
made through the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The membership on April 27, 1912, was 497 (forty- 
four had not yet paid dues for 1911-1912) ; the 
number of subscribers on the same date was 499. 



Total of members and subscribers was thus 996, an 
increase of 63 over the total of a year ago. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Secretary-Treasurer for his services during the past 
year. 

The election of officers for 1912-1913 resulted as 
follows: President, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, Central 
High School, Philadelphia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia University; Vice 
Presidents, for New York, Professor Charles L. 
Durham, Cornell University, and Professor George 
D. Kellogg, Union College; for New Jersey, Mr. 
W. F. Little, Brattle High School, Elizabeth; for 
Pennsylvania, Professor B. L. Ullman, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Professor Walter Dennison, 
Swarthmore College; for Delaware, Mr. Floyd P. 
Johnson, Friends School, Wilmington ; for Maryland, 
Miss Mary E. Harwood, Girls Latin School, Balti- 
more; for District of Columbia, Miss Mabel Hawes, 
Eastern High School. 

Lack of space in this closing number makes it im- 
possible to give any account of the papers ; they will 
be published in Volume 6 of The Classical 
Weekly. In the case of most of the papers there 
was little discussion. The two papers, however, 
which approached the realm of pedagogy — those of 
Dr. Chickering and Dr. Mitchell— called forth dis- 
cussion which the President was obliged, reluctantly, 
to curtail, for lack of time. Evidently certain sub- 
jects have a perennial interest. Latin Composition 
has figured in the programmes of the last three meet- 
ings of the Association : yet it was discussed this 
year with almost as much zest as if it were a wholly 
novel theme. 

The Association has entered upon its sixth full 
year of existence (it was organized, technically, in 
November, 1906, but no real progress was made till 
the meeting held at New York City, in April, 1007, 
which ranks as the first annual meeting] . In the 
five years since that time the Association has secured 
five hundred members; it has also carried The 
Classical Weekly through five volumes, and 
has today a comfortable surplus in both its funds, 
although, when The Classical Weekly was 
started, the Association had no guarantee from any 
source of financial support for its paper. Here is a 
record of real accomplishment of which the Associa- 
tion and its members may well be proud. 

Yet, as we enter upon our sixth full year, we 
should be thinking rather of the work yet to be 
done. There are within the territory of the Associa- 
tion at least three thousand persons concerned in the 
teaching of the Classics, every one of whom ought 
to be a member of the Association, not so much for 
the good of the Association, as for his own good. 
The Officers of the Association ask the vigorous aid 
of all the present members in the effort to increase 
largely the membership during this year. Lists of 
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names of persons engaged in teaching the Classics 
or friendly to the Classics will be welcomed by the 
Vice-Presidents and by the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Personal invitations to such individuals to join the 
Association will be of much service. The value of 
The Classical Weekly to teachers in school 
and College (on this point many letters, on file in the 
office of the Business Manager, give enthusiastic tes- 
timony) may be pointed out to possible members, 
and the value of a large Association may also be 
insisted on with profit. C. K. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE ODYSSEY 

Among the many features which are being used 
with success in the teaching of Greek in the schools 
to-day there is one which, in the opinion of the 
writer, deserves greater attention. This is the study 
of literary architecture. In taking up any work of 
literature with a class the teacher will be well repaid 
for all the time which he spends, at least in his own 
preparation, on the study of structural principles. 
These include not only the framework of the build- 
ing, which is the outline of the thought, and the re- 
lation of one part to another (for example, the re- 
lation of the speech to the narrative in history), but 
also the characteristic features of the literary edifice, 
and the success with which each fulfills its purpose. 
This study of structure is the more important in the 
case of a work which is the first of its kind, or has 
greatly influenced later literature. Hence the literary 
form of the Anabasis, which constitutes the first 
military memoirs which we possess, should receive 
careful attention ; hence, also, since the Greek epic 
has influenced literature quite as much as the Greek 
temple has influenced architecture, we ought care- 
fully to study its structure. It may not be altogether 
without value, therefore, to give the results of a 
structural examination of what may be termed, on 
the analogy of architecture, the porch of one of the 
great Greek epics, the first book of the Odyssey. 

Homeric criticism has belittled the literary worth of 
this porch. Wilamowitz characterized it as "patch- 
work": Groeger (Rheinisches Museum 59 (1904). 7) 
thinks it a weak imitation of Iliad 24 ; and Croiset 
sums up the case for its disparagers by denying to 
its author "the creative vigor of a great genius". 
Fortunately, these criticisms need not lead the teacher 
of today to present half-heartedly to his pupils this 
first book of the most fascinating romance that can 
be placed before the boys and girls in the high 
school. For the tide of criticism is setting strongly 
in the other direction (see A. Shewan, Class. Phil. 7. 
193 ff.). Even as long ago as 1898 Professor Gilder- 
sleeve wrote (A. J. P. 19. 346) : "In taking beginners 
through Homer for the first time, I should be temp- 
ted to assume the Unitarian point of view". If the 
teacher does this, he will examine the book ar- 
chitecturally merely to see if it performs its functions 



well or ill, in other words, to return to our figure, to 
see if this porch, no matter where its materials were 
found, when and by whom it was constructed, really 
is a good porch. 

The first book of the Homeric epic performs much 
the same function as does the prologue of Attic 
tragedy. First, it fixes the attention on the theme of 
the poem : in the Iliad the /»?«» is prominent through- 
out the first book. Secondly, it describes the situa- 
tion and introduces some of the more important 
characters. But there is this difference between epos 
and tragedy : the latter, like the oration of the Athen- 
ian law-court, which was the slave of the kelpsydra, 
must exclude all unessential matters and proceed 
directly toward its goal, while the epic takes a more 
leisurely course, and admits much extraneous 
material. Hence, thirdly, beside stating the theme 
and describing the situation and introducing the 
characters, the epic prologue must also have a certain 
degree of completeness. Considered architecturally, 
the porch of the epic edifice should not only suggest 
the purpose of the building and give some informa- 
tion by which we may more easily orient ourselves 
when we are within, but it should also afford us en- 
tertainment as we are passing through it. 

Let us now examine the first book of the Odyssey 
to see how well it fulfills this three-fold purpose : 

(1) It is the person and the character of Odys- 
seus which give unity to the Odyssey. Its theme is 
really the &rt)l> ToMrporn. Now the first book, 
in spite of the fact that as in many a modern drama 
the hero does not appear in the first act (in Moliere's 
masterpiece, Tartuffe appears for the first time in the 
third act), is full of references to him. Of the 320 
verses devoted to affairs at Ithaca about 190 refer 
to Odysseus. Telemachus is the first to catch sight 
of Athena-Mentes (113-115), because he is thinking 
of his father, and his eyes are unconsciously turned 
toward the door. Athena's conversation with Tele- 
machus is composed largely of references to Odys- 
seus. The entrance of Penelope (328 ff.) is motived 
by her grief for her absent husband, and the Suitors' 
chief interest in the stranger is due to their fear 
that Odysseus may return. Odysseus, though absent, 
is present in the minds of all. 

(2) The first book gives also a good exposition of 
the situation at the beginning of the action, and in- 
troduces most of the persons who are to take part 
in the final struggle. Telemachus, Penelope, the 
Suitors with their leaders— the insolent Antinous 
and the hypocritical Eurymachus — and even Laertes 
and Eurycleia are presented to us. The entrance of 
each is natural and in almost every case is connected 
with a reference to the absent Odysseus. 

(3) There remains the third purpose, to form an 
entertaining episode complete in itself. In this re- 
spect the first book will bear comparison with almost 
any other in the poem. After the first 95 verses, 



